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TO DO THY WILL | COME— I GO. 
Psalm 40., Hebrews 10. | 


“f come to do Thy will, O God!” 

How grand the thought, how strong the life! 

Girded to battle for the LORD, | 
He presses ouward in the strife. 


“I come to do Thy will, O God!” 

‘Tis writ so large all men may read, 

That pressing after Him, their Lord, 
They quit themselves like men indeed. 


“I come to do Thy will, O God!” 

Though hard the task Thou givest me, 

I'll press the fight as did the Lord, 
Remembering Gethsemane. 


“I come to do Thy will, O God!” 

E’en though it be the cross to bear, 

And me it bear as erst the Lord, 
That I may in his glory share. 


I go to do Thy will, O God! 
Though far away across the sea, 
"Tis not so far as came the Lord :— 
He came from heaven to earth for me. 


To do Thy will I come, I go! 
Thou art my Captain and my Guide; 
Hear Thou my prayer and make me know 


How near Thou art, e’en by my side. 3 “%H-/: 
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DIONG LOH :—A BRIEF SURVEY. 


“Beautiful for situation” is Diong-loh, and full of promise and 


discouragement the task of making it a “city where God is known”. 


There is nothing lacking that nature could do to give inspiration 
to the worker. We cannot but “lift up our eyes to the hills’; for 
they are all about us. We see the sun rise over “the old man with 
the cap” (of stone) and set behind the beautiful Stone pagoda stand- 
ing on a low hill over toward the river, with range after range of 
purple hills beyond. On other hill crests are silhouetted little 
groups of pines, as beautiful as any Japanese sketch. The hillsides 
are terraced up in picturesque little quilt-patch gardens, dotted 
with the great horseshoe tombs, and every waste corner overgrown 
with shrubbery and wild flowers. From these hills we may look 
down on the great plains about us, said to be the most populous 
of all China, and we may look out to the great Pacific. There are 


many villages to be seen, and though they look small, they contain 
an incredible number of people. 


In the valley between the hills lies our sleepy looking old town 
with its poetic name of “Abiding Happiness”. Sitting on the hillside, 
as we have often done, in the twilight, looking over the thousand 
huddled roofs with their smoke curling lazily heavenward, one 
could dream the name was deserved. But there is much in Diong- 
loh that is not happy. There is poverty and squalor, there is ignor- 
ance and stupidity and superstition, there is suffering and sorrow, 
there is vice and crime. One cannot walk a block through the 
streets without seeing things that make one’s heart swell with pity 
and yearning. Our methods do seem so pitifully slow. But itis 
a big lump to leaven, and pean? we have trusted too much to 
“our” methods. 

In days long ago, the church, here in Diong-loh was flourish- 
ing—one of our few self-supporting churches. But when it seemed 
wise, here and elsewhere, to discontinue lending the influence of 
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the church and of the foreigner in the frequent cases of litigation / 
in which members were involved, some of those most influential 
and well-to-do left the church. . Others have held their member- 
_ ship, but have not been very faithful, and the church has never 
seemed to recover its buoyancy and spirit of growth. Now, since 
the number of students in the schools has increased, it has become 
largely a school chureh. The seats are filled every Sunday morn- 
ing, Lut as one looks about the audience, there are only a handful 
of bona tide Diong-loh church members, a handful more of visitors 
and the rest are students, teachers, and various employees of the 
mission and of the missionaries. The schools are flourishing, and 
every other department of the work offers encouragement, but the 


greatest burden on our hearts now is how to go about the revival 
of a true church in this center. 


Of civil awakening and genuine public spirit we have seen 
few signs. We hope soon to be able to begin a campaign of illus- 
trated lectures, etc., but have been disappointed several times in 
our plans. We need every sort of civic and social service — from 
prison reform and cleaning up of the leper colony, to street clean- 
ing and public playgrounds, not to mention the direct battle 
against disease which is so sadly, sadly needed. Many things we 
could do with money, but that which is most needed is to awaken 
the people themselves to effort. One glimmer of interest we have 
seen from a neighboring village, when a delegation came to ask 
how they might go about using power froma waterfall for lighting 
their town. Apparently those who came to us were men with 
money to invest, but we understood that the villagers would give 
what work they could do for the sake of having the streets lighted. 

The workers resident in the Diong-loh station are the Reve- 


rend and Mrs. George Hubbard, Doctor and Mrs. Charles Gillette, 
Miss Gertrude Blanchard, and Miss Laura Ward; with the Reve- 
rend and Mrs. Lyman Peet resident in Foochow jn charge of the 
country stations along the water ways. | | 
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BOYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


This Higher Primary with the teaching of English was started 
in 1914 by Mr. and Mrs. Beach. It was opened with much en- 
thusiasm for the need of such a school had been felt a long time 
and our country constituency were delighted to find that at last 
there was to be a school so much nearer and cheaper than Foochow 
where their sons could study English and at the same time con- 
tinue their Chinese education. : 


There is a native official school free to all, while we charge a 
tuition. But these people know a good thing when they see it, and 
though not professing Christians, were eager to get the superior 
work of the Christians and foreigners, willing also to pay for it. 
We have ample proof that the experience of the past two years 
has surely raised the school in the estimation of all classes, the 
literary and the ignorant, the Christians and those not professing. 
Even the heathen seem content that we should make the spiritual 
training emphatic. One most gratifying sight to our eyes was the 
class of fourteen boys who came forward to join the church at the 
end of the year, a large proportion of them are from heathen homes. 


When this school began, a class of seven, who had been grad- 
uated from the official school, came in especially to study English. 
They are all from the literary and upper class of the city, all of them 
well educated in the Chinese Classics. They were very eager to 
prepare to enter the third year of Foochow College, a feat which 
seemed to us more than they could accomplish. Yet they had 
well-trained minds and putting themselves to the task with youth- 
ful vigor and enthusiasm they succeeded in taking the required 
amount, and in January of this year the seven were graduated from 
this school ready to join the hoped-for College class. 


That was indeed a red-letter day when this first senior class 
came up on the platform in the church and received their diplomas. 
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Everybody wanted to have the occasion as much like the real 
thing up in the city as possible, for are we- not a branch of the 
noted Foochow College! So the church was decorated by the lower 
classes of the school, the faculty sat in a circle on the platform 
with the city official in the center; the class came up one by one 
and delivered their essays. Together they sang their class song, an 
original one set to a Chinese tune. Then the official made a neat — 
little speech, said just the right things in praise of this foreign 
Christian school, and counseled them not to forget the exercise of 
virtues taught therein,ete. Theimportant moment came and the 
‘ audience gazed intently as the class filed up on the platform and 
received the coveted rolls tied with silk ribbon, striped in the five 
colors of the nation» The Doxology closed the exercises, and every- 
body said, “Good. good. Very fine! Just as it should be!” 


SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


The Woman’s School in Diong-lok has enrolled this past 
year twenty-seven women, the country station classes, forty- 
nine. The purpose of these schools is to give an opportunity for 
Christian education to women, a very large proportion of whom are 

- entirely illiterate, and to prepare these women for Christian work. 
They use the same readers as the children in the primary schools, 
but spend much of their time on the Bible and other Christian 
books. Beginning with last year we have the opportunity to send 
two or three each year, of those who satisfactorily finish this ele- 
mentary course, to the school recently opened by our Mission in 
Foochow for further training. In former years board has been 
furnished these women while studying, but the feeling has been 
growing that the effect of too much giving is deadening, even when 
accompanied by good teaching, and last year the women were re- 
quired to work half of each day at sewing or other work, to earn 

the board that was furnished them. The experiment has been 
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successful from the view-point of popularity, at least, for we are 
fairly besieged with applications for entrance. We could probably 
take care of several hundred women, but for the ever present ob- 
stacle “no money”. Most of these women hope to become Bible 
women or teache1s, bunt many of them are probably attracted chief- 
ly by the opportunity to earn a little, and have no very definite 
purpose further. Some are incompetent and drop out early in the 
course. But out of these schools come some capable, devoted, use- 
ful women, and their opportunities for service are large. 


The Abbie Child Memorial School is one of the hopeful pbases 
of our work here. We have there, earnest, com petent teachers 


and the girls are sweet and lovely and well- wee. The enroll- 
ment this past year was fifty-one. 


The Day Schools. And Station Classes have this year enrolled, 
sn Diong-loh and in the country stations three hundred and twenty- 
five girls and six hundred and one boys. This isa touch with real 


“outsiders” as comparatively few of the children are from Christ- 
ian homes and in the city almost none. 


There are a thousand women, boys and girls in these three 
classes of schools, and the enrollment of the Boys’ School in Diong- 
loh brings the total above eleven hundred. 


THE MEDICAL WORK. 


Previous to Doctor Gillette’ s coming to Diong-loh, the medi- 
cal work here had been in the hands of a half-trained, but sensible 
_ and conscientious native teacher. A number of years ago Doctor 
Whitney, now of Inghok, living at the Anchorage, had charge of 
the evangelistic as well as the medical work throughout the whole 


district, and was able to give to Diong-loh. one or two clinics a 
week. 


Two years ago we definitely opened a dispensary with clinics 
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six days a week. Confidence has grown slowly, but it has grown. 
The attendance for each month of the second year has been a lit- 
tle higher than the corresponding month of the first year. The 
old native building in which we work is entirely inadequate, as is 
our equipment, and though we have had as many as five in-patients 
at once, we have really no proper place for any. We wait for 
sunny days for major operations, but one emergency case had to 
be taken care of the other morning at daylight, in a room heated 
only by alamp. The dispensary cases number about twenty to 
- thirty a day. Our largest number has been fifty-six. Ulcers and 
infections, which the native doctors can not do much with, and 
which are very frequent and aggravated by filth, are the most nu- 
merous, and they yield readily to simple treatment, so confidence 
is pretty well established for this kind of work. Eye cases, 
too, have been numerous and encouraging. But, tuberculosis, 
everywhere prevalent, is harder to deal with. {n the first place, 
they too often come to us when it is too late to do anything at all, 
but when they do come early, they cannot afford to pay for tonic 
and diet, and they won’t stay in the fresh air, and they will not 
avoid spreading infection. Their houses are dark and damp and 
close and unspeakably filthy. One of our dearest wishes is for a 
sanitarium where we may provide proper sanitation, with medicine 
and diet for those who cannot pay for it themselves. But, of course 
we need the general dispensary first, and we shall probably soon 
begin building it. Two years ago the Sabbath Schools gave twenty- 
two hundred dollars for “dispensary and equipment”. This will 
just about put up a building sufficient for present needs, but we 
have held it intact hoping to be ably to raise enough more to build 
a hospital at the same time. The dispensary charge for patients 
is about five cents apiece for new cases, and two cents for old cases. 


Treatment is free on Saturdays, but with a charge of about one 
cent for any medicine carried home. Fees for out-calls have made 
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up the deficit, so that deen just. about cover cost of medicine, 
but drugs are tremendously expensive, just. now and we don’t know 
where we will come out another year. We are still hoping to re- 
eeive a gift of instruments that has been interned at Messina since 
the beginning of the war. 


It has been hard to find a starting-point, save through teach- 
ing in the schools, for any work in general sanitation. A few stere- 
optican lectures that we have been able to obtain on vital subjects 
have been well attended. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


We have forty dollars and quite a lot of faith to start with, 
and the children of Diong-loh are going to have something better 
to do than to “shoot craps” from morning till night. They learn 
to gamble, you know, almost as soon as they learn to walk. They 
use cash (worth a tenth of a cent “Mex”) if they have them, or dice 
may be found in almost any household. Failing these, there are 
always bits of stone and broken tile. And with one dark bedroom, 
oftentimes, for the home of the whole family, where should they 
play but in the street? 


Our equipment is scanty but various, for much of it has come 
irom “missionary boxes” and it is being adapted to uses, that, I 
am sure, the donors never dreamed of. For one instance, at 
least a hundred: mateh scratchers were sent,—bits of sand paper 
pasted beneath bright picture cards. The pictures we prize, but 
the only matches known here are the little Japanese safety 
matches that must be scratched on their own boxes, so we are care- 

fully removing the sand paper, cutting it into various “strokes” and 
“dots”, pasting them together in intricate patterns, and Madame 
Montesorri herself would be surprised at the. way our qneteeen 
will learn to write Chinese character irom them. 
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You might smile, too, at the personnel of our teaching force. 
Their training for kindergarten work will consist in two weeks of 
teaching at the hands of one who has herself never spent a day in . 
kindergarten work. We are so comforted by the thought that 
“after all, it is the personality one brings to one’s work that counts”, 
for these women have the right personality, they know the condi- 
tions, and they will be better able to give to the children of 
Diong-loh what they need than would a trained kindergartner 
without these qualifications. We are hoping against hope that 
another year or two may bring us a “really, truly” kindergartuer 
who will be willing to learn of these what she needs, to supplement 
her own training and personality. We are starting with three 
workers. Dear, faithful old Nguong-bing-mi (Mrs. Fountain-of- 
Peace) will be matron and supervisor of play. She was matron-evan- 
gelist in Doctor Woodhull’s hospital*yearsago. Since, she has been 
matron of the Girls’ School and of the Woman’s School here. She 
brings to her task tried fidelity and cheerful kindliness. Her 
“training course” will be spent chiefly in program planning, exposi- 
tion of games, and translating and adapting Lible and other stor- 
ies. Jeng-ong-jia (Miss Extraodinary-Grace) has had some experi- 
ence teaching in the Girls’ School and has done good work in the 
day schools this fall. She has a little knowledge of music, and has 
the faculty of interesting children. She will have charge of the 
more definite teaching work. Her training will be in the use of 
kindergarten devices for teaching, and piano practice. We have 
neither piano nor organ as yet for the kindergarten, but she is go- 
ing to be ready to play when we get one. The amah-janitor isa 
sweet-faced young widow who has known plenty and poverty, 
bereavement and persecution. Her education has been little, be- 
yond a year in the Woman’s School. Her training, besides the train- 
ing of her own two children, two weeks as substitute amah ina 
foreign family. She-hopes to continue studying as she works, and 
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there is something about her that makes us believe that she will be 
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one of the useful women of the Mission. 


As we have suggested, our object in opening this school is not 
so much really to give kindergarten training in the sense that chil- 
dren are so trained in America, as to gather the children in from 
the streets, clean them up, provide them wholesome pleasure and 
entertainment, and to teach them, by words, but especially through 
the sunny atmosphere of love and cheer, Christianity in its relation 
to life. 


A plot of land near the church is available if we shall be able 
to build a more suitable building than we can rent, and we hope 
that within a year or two we may also be able to provide a play- 
ground that shall be open, under proper supervision, after school 
hours and during vacations for older children as well as for those 
of kindergarten age. The pre8ent house is to be open for play for 
the little children from eight-thirty to four-thirty daily. 


THE WORKERG............ CHARACTER SKETCHES 


Mr. Hubbard is our poet and dreamer. who finds occasion 
for his characteristic humor and verse in the smile of a child, the 
antics of the school boys, the hooting of the owl that keeps us 
awake nights, an attack of malaria, and the idiosyncrasies of the 
other members of the station. Heis also the true missionary who 
loses no opportunity to visit a church, to have a helpful chat with 
a fsllow-traveler, to pass along a tract ora Gospel, or in any other 
way, in season and out of season, to sow the Seed. He is also the 
ever gentle and kindly Christian whom we all love and revere. 


“Mother Hubbard’’ — it is she who keeps us all in line, and 
who has the work of the whole station on her mind at once, 
yet is never too busy to do a “hd-séu” (kindness) for American 
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neighbor or Chinese. For all her years of work and experience, 
she is the youngest Of us allin activity and endurance. By land, 
river or deep sea, she is a wonderful traveller, and you never know 
just where you will see her next. But you always know where 
her heart is and, untrue to her name, her cupboard never is bare. 


Miss Blanchard is the versatile member of the corps. Keep- 
ing up a volume of work that staggers the rest of us just to 
think of, she still has time for hobbies. These are mostly of a 
pastoral nature. She meets reverses, it is true, but out of sorrow 
she is able to bring forth song,’as witness the epic elsewhere in 
our pages, in which are set forth the woes of her well loved turkeys. 
The sheep do flourish, and the “wool puff” is no mere fantasy of 
_ the poet, but a warm and comfortable fact. Moreover, the vege- 
tables from her garden are “tender and succulent” and the straw- 
berries a solace to us all—when we get them. In fact, Diong-loh 
station would not be the same Diong-loh without her cheery pre- 
sence, her ready and helpful resourcefulness, and her quiet, un- 
swerving fidelity to her work and her friends. 


Miss Ward our newest member, may be known as the faith- 
ful and devoted pupil of M— T— Sing-sang. Nothing but the 
prospect of a good tramp — or a nap — can lure her from her 
studies, but the credit for her progress all goes to her model 
teacher. We have private information from the language committee 
to the effect that she passed her recent examination with highest 
rank, and we can add our own testimony that she is of the stuff 
that missionaries — and good missionaries — are made of. Faith- 
fulness, enthusiasm, and poise are a great combination, and we are 
looking for fine work in the years to come, from “our youngest”. 
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Dr. Gillette— Who wears out his shoes the fastest? —- Who 
is now here and now there, now everywhere ?— Who hustles the 
workmen, and makes them doit over again? Who raises pigs and 
cows, and works as a plumber as well as a landscape gardener ; and 
digs in the dirt with gloves on his hands? Who is the “beloved 
physican” though his name is not Luke — with warm heart and 
skilled hand, bringing smiles and rest in place of tears and pain ? 
Who brings millions of wild shrubs and flower bulbs? Who scales. 
the perilous cliff to get a marvelous specimen that grows behind 
his own house? Who dares to insult a Chinese house by painting 
it white and making it look clean? Who reads and ponders 
“Bringing up Father’? Who? A man of many parts :— 


As quick as an arrow 
As slim as a rail— 

As lively as an athlete 
As tireless as a pail. 


Mrs. Gillette “is just ‘Bobby’s’ mother”. “Bobby’s mother”, 
and because she is, by adoption becomes motlier to other “Bobbys”, 
brown skinned and black-eyed ; a big sister, too, to the other “Bob- 
by’s” mothers ; a neighborly daughter, a neighborly sister ; a “phile- 
sopher, teacher, friend,” is our willing, gifted “Peggy”. 


Edward Allen Gillette—Who says nothing of our youngest? 
Not I. The prince of the house; the “child in our midst”, just a 
bundle of sweetness ; full of babbling song now,— rich in promise 
of more to follow later on ; that’s he! our station baby. 
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THE FATE OF THE TURKS. ~ 


Thirty-three little turkeys 
came to our fair town. 

One lived a life of too much ease, 
One acted like a clown. 


One tried to be an airship, 
Put bags of air beneath his wings, 
One died in the clutch of malarial grip, 
One wouldn’t eat good things. | 


> Qne made a feast for a bony dog, 
3 One ate a woolly worm, 
© One inhaled some chilly fog, 

One devoured a germ. 


One was trampled by mother hen, 
One wouldn’t eat things green, 

One had enough, but ate again, 
One vanished without being seen. * 


One tried to be an angel fair, 
His feathers grew too fast, 

One died because a rat was there, 
One had disease at last. 


One <ied because he wasn’t strong, 
One refused to eat, 
One was sick and treated wrong, 
Another had wet feet. 


One tried to fly, but strained his heart, 
One had pneumonia, 

One fought. with none to take his paré, 
One died of insomina. 


One starved ; the rest ate up his share, 
One was food for a cat, 

One slept, at dawn, he wasn’t there, 
One became too fat. 


One went the heavenward way. 
Four are living today, 

No one can say how these will go | 
Only the future will show. 
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ARE WE LOSING GROUND? 


‘ 4 
“You will surely come to the Quarterly Meeting, will you 
not?” It was an opportunity not tobe lost. The day was ideal— 
the river just as beautiful as ever and the launch—well the launch 
is unique. There is nothing hike it at home. If you really want 
the experience of going to Quarterly Meeting come to China and 
take a launch for one of the out-stations. Ona launch you can 
_ get right in among the people — in fact there is no other place to 
go. It is a capital opportunity to preach the Gospel, the Gospel 
of regeneration. O, that its vitality may never, never be lost! O, 
that it may ever be as ashaft of light to pierce the dense darkness 
of these listening souls! 


Yes, the launch isa capital place to preach. The company is 
in its holiday mood, listens attentively, asks questions and tells 
you all it has experienced either in connection with the church or 
apart from it—most likely giving special emphasis to the medical 
wook. 

Yet it is a company that will draw on one’s sympathy through- 
out the two hours’ trip. It does not seem at all dissatisfied with 
its lot. That is the pity of it. 


Oh, there is a queue—another and another, four, five, six 
queues right about us! Tous they seem troublesome appendages, 
yet the owners would not part with them—no indeed! One man 
affirmed that he would never part with his—no, not as long as he 
lives. One wonders why they cling so tenaciously to this unnec- 
essary queue. Is one sure that it is unnecessary. Look! That 
queue is on duty, and that one and the other one. soare they every 
: one. They are wound about the scull-cap to keep it from blowing 
off. Therefore to the owners they are far from unnecegsary. 


But such devotion to the queue is matched by a steady adher- 
ence to what is once acquired. This is seen in all our work. Our 
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business is to win. And when once won, they stay. True many 
fall away, yet many more stay. And this is the hope of the church. 


The captain’s children are among those in our schools. Others 
know the inission from A-——Z, and with one accord pronoitte it 

A feeling of brotherhood prevails on the launch — even the 
captain who knows where every shallow is and just how to steer 
his boat from left to right, while keeping his eyes on the steering 
takes his several rounds of the public pipe! Strange that he should 


be so ignorant of the principles of sanitation. But then his chil- 
dren will learn better. | 


That awful pipe! Why does it not go out of fashion? There 
is another side to the question, of which we westerners are in igno- 
rance. It is this—the man who passes around the pipe is a publie 
servant. He makes his living by ministering to the comfort of the 
passengers. In other words, he eats that kind of rice; while you 
and I eat the rice we earn through school teaching or caring for 
the family. Hence he is making an honest living. Now it is for 
us through the blessed Gospel to create for him and his like a kind 
of work that is really worth while. 


Here comes the man with the portable restaurant , —an oval 
tin with a bail, divided by a partition to hold the slices of fat pork 
floating in gravy, the bowl of acid sauce standing in the gravy, the 
balance of the space filled with tough flat biscuits which he cuts 
nearly in two leaving a hinge at the back. Then taking his chop- 
sticks he seeks out a nice fat slice of the pork, lays it inside the ~— 
biscuit pours over it a bit of the sauce, gives it a friendly squeeze 
and hands it to the purchaser, receiving in exchange two coppers 
(one cent) and with the same unwashen hands makes ready 
another biscuit for the next buyer. One family in the cabin orders 
six! The restaurant keeper, amidst tobacco smoke and other evil 
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odors, proceeds to fill the order,—his audience of about eight men 
looking on with the result that they too order and fill up their 
hollow. 

Oh, that teapot! You ignorant man! Why will you drink - 
from the spout! There is youreup. Why dont you use that? 
But my mouth isclean. See! I have just wiped it and forthwith 
he drinks and passes it to his neighbor,—brother, cousin, friend— 
which? They surely are germ eaters. 

_Now here comes the cake man. Parched rice cakes with 
peanuts, wrapped in paper and quite sufficient fora ration. These 


cakes are really clean. Where did he get the idea of wrapping 


them up in paper? That surely is a Christian idea. No doubt 
from someone in the past. We are giving them other ideas. Some 
of thein come all to slowly. And some of them have not been fol- 
lowed up. This is such a loss and sucha pity. Our little band of 
Christians did not use the public pipe, nor the comunity teapot, 
nor buy the fat pork and biscuits. They refreshed themselves rather 
on the rice cakes. They at least have learned that it pays to be 
clean—in face and hands, and in food and in speech. 


When on the way to these out-stations quite as much.as when 
walking the streets, one is forced to ask, what is the matter with 
this people? They are kind-hearted yet unforgiving; selfish yet 
ready to share their last crust ; indifferent yet thoughtful and kind ; 
shrewd yet simple; unlovely yet lovable. Idolatry? Yes, they 
are still at it. After uearly seventy years of missionary work 
amongst them they are stillat it. They were going it strong here 
this fall and winter, having idol processions until the order came 
What they would no longer be allowed, no matter what place or 
what temple desired them. They were going it strong when they 
had a theater night after night for a whole month! To these 
theaters is where the young children go and after the evil one has 


laid his hand on them, and left bis unmistakable mark on theim, 
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then it is rather late for us to try to get hold of them. Unless we 
can make our gatherings as attractive as the old theatre we have 
little hope of reaching their hearts. And so their lives go out for 
the things that are not at all worth while. 

A new government and new terms in their language, western 
socks and tennis shoes, polo caps and white coats with black bone 
buttons, nickel watches and silver chains, fine roads and rubber- 


tire jinrickshas—all these new things do not put spirit nor life 
into the people. 


Perhaps it is because the women are backward. We have - 
not reached as many as we ought. Seventy-six women in the 
schools in a population of 500,000! If there are ten persons to a 
family then weshould reach 50,000 families, and one tenth of this 
number or 5,000 are women. Surely we should reach one half 
that number. But the number we do reach is pitiably small. 
Seventy-six out of 5,000 under instruction ! and more would come 
but there isno money! Weget oneand one-half percent, when we 
ought to get five, ten, twenty percent. Those we have already trained 
we would not part with. They area grand success. Miss Woodhull’s 
work and labor of love on them is bearing fruit. These women are 
giving liberally to the cause of Christ herein their own land. And 


Diong-loh is looking up as it never did before. We covet for the 
other stations the same bright outlook as there is in Diong-loh. 


There is still a vast amount of work to be done and a very heavy 
burden to lift, and who is sufficient for these things ! 

Those who have visited a printing establishment and have seen 
how all the materials, of no use whatever until put together by tne 
master hand of the skilled workman, and who know that when he has 
completed his work there comes forth the printed page, clean and 
legible which is sent forth to do its work for all who can be bene- — 
fited,— will find in this an illustration of the character of our work. 


May all these Christians be a living page known and read of all in 
Diong-loh. Carrie K. Peet. 
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THE QUARTERLY MEETING 


February 14 to 17,—those were the days for our first Quarterly 
Meeting in the New Year. There was a goodly attendance of the 
preachers, teachers, and colporteurs of the district present, ranging 
from twenty-six to thirty in number. We were fortunate in not 
having rain, though in the rainy season, and the quarters of the Boys’ 
Boarding School lent themselves well to our use during this vaca- 
tion time. Several of the invited speakers on the program failed 
for reasons sufficiently good to themselves at least, but the Didng- 
Géng region is not easily “phased” so was quite equal to such 
emergency. 

One of the chief features of the program was the study of the 
Book of Acts,— the Acts of the Holy Spirit, as it is aptly called,— 
chosen because the Sunday School Lessons for the year are in that 
Book. The course was conducted by Mr. Peet and Mr. Hubbard. 
The talk on methods of teaching given in a bright, simple yet 


a | interest. One hour of the aforesaid “failures” was utilized by the 
4 . J — body of listeners going out “two by two” into the streets of the old 
| Se town “talking the doctrine” and selling books, practising what 
a they had been hearing. Judging from the expressions on their 

ql faces, and the jingling of cash, which amounted to several hundred, 
a when they returned, it was evident that the opportunity had been 
very good. Another proof was the full house that evening at the 
chapel, drawn thither to see the stereopticon views, which were pre- 
ceded by a true gospel sermon delivered by Pastor Ling. 


The social event of this occasion was the reception given by 
Dr. and Mrs. Gillette in their cosy new home, with its pump and 
pipes for running water, and the big stove in the cellar to furnish 
the warm air through the house, so acceptable in these really cold 
days. It is a fine object lesson to teach our country friends the 


VY scientific way by Mr. Ding Guong Gau was listened to with much ~/ 
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modern improvements in the matter of house building. Then the 
“social cup” of good hot tea sipped together with everybody seat- 
ed in a big circle increased the warmth both of body and feelings, 
while sixteen-months old “Bobby” toddling forward into their 
midst, with bouny blue eyes filled with wonder as he put his chub- 
by two hands together to “chiang-ang”, almost toppling over in 
doing the “stunt”, called forth a whole circle of smiles with the ex- 
clamat.ons — “Ah! a most courteous bow! See the prince of the 
house !” 

The quick witted ones propounded conumdrums to be guessed, 
which had to be done chiefly by the Chinese themselves, while we 
did our part in laughing after the joke had been carefully explained 
to our dull western ears. 

A short discussion on the usefulness of “moving pictures” in 
connection with Christian work, was rather interesting since it is 
a fact that the “movies” have penetrated even into our country 
places. The concensus of opinion was that they could be made an 
acceptable adjunct as a ineans of instruction and entertainment ; 
only it was most important that the views should be carefully se- 
lected beforehand. Those who had seen such illustrations of Bible 
scenes and stories were quite enthusiastic. 

The two days’ meeting closed Wednesday evening with a ser- 
monette by the youngest member present on “The Office of the / 
Minister”. Mr. Kiu Duai Tuang has just been graduated from 
Foochow College, standing highest in his class, having a fine com- 
mand of English. He is a splendid example of a true, earnest, 
Christian young man. With such an equipment he could easily 
command a far more remunerative position. But he says, “I want 
to preach the gospel, and I want to try myself at the work for a 
year before taking up theological study.” He chooses also a coun- 
try place, not a desirable city one. No region is at once more 
needy and more difficult than that about Pagoda Anchorage; and 
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we, looking on, helping as we may, can hope and pray that a new 
book of the Acts of the Holy Spirit, may yct be written even of 
that place, which still is great with possibilities. 


IDOLS BECOMING BEGGARS 
Rev. G. H. Hubbard—1903. 


Nearly fifty-three years ago the American Board Missionaries 
of the Foochow Mission began their work of preaching the Gospel in 
the district of Diong-loh which lies on the South bank of the Min 
River and along the Pacific Ocean where it begins to force its 
waters through the Formosa Channel. A conservative and proud 
people have the natives been through the centuries, especially 
since the noted Chinese sage and commentator, Chuhi, made his 
home among them some six hundred and more years ago. 


When poverty has pressed severely upon them, so that it 
would be well-nigh impossible to rear their newborn girls, rather 
than sell them to become slave-girls, as has been common in some 
districts, the parents have preferred death for their offspring. Inu 
other districts many women are seen working in the fields, but I 
have never seen one thus working in the Diong-loh field. The 
girls all expect to become ladies, and the pain of newly bound feet 
has been stoically endured by millions rather than the shame of 
having big feet. This conservative spirit has held them to pre- 
vailing forms of idol worship, and this has been a strong barrier 
to the women becoming Christians. 


To keep to the old customs tous of “joss” paper and millions 
of incense sticks have been burned annually, but in the few places 
where we have preached the Gospel above a acore of years the 
amount is gradually lessening. Sueh is especially the case at Muoi- 
hua by the sea. The people of this place for the most part plow 
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the sea for their living. The dangers and distresses incident to 
such a life make them especially careful at times to seek the pro- 
tection they need by sacrifices and offering to the idols. The tem- 
ples in the place are many, and the idols of all ranks number 
hundreds in them, and thousands in the home and shop shrines. 


Two weeks ago, I was visiting our chapel in this village and 
thence walked for an hour toa place where there isan opportunity 
to rent a “branch ancestral” hall for a chapel. On my return to 
Muoi-hua I found one of our Christians building a “cottage in a 
garden” for the guarding of some fruit trees. His plot of land ad- 
joins one of the large temples, and after a very pleasant conver- 
sation with him, said, “I will now enter the temple to see how 
wealthy the idols have become.” He remarked with a laugh, “They 
are all becoming beggars.” In front of the temple a paper boat — 
was resting ready to be launched on a bamboo raft. He informed 
me that formerly some twenty such boats would have been pre- 
sented at this time, but that belief in idols and accompanying 
superstitions was failing fast because Christian teachings were 
influencing the people so greatly. 


The temple, originally a fine one, was greatly in need of re- 
pairs, but he said it was doubtful if money could now be collected 
to make them. It was a kind of a pantheon where a worshipper 
could chose a patron from a score or more of idols, but in their 
present condition, broken, dust covered, clothed in tatters, the 
playhouses of rats and mice, they were certainly far from inspir- 
ing their beholders with awe. The “tall white demons” were be- 
reft of clothing so that all the mechanism of their frames was ap~ 
parent and the small boys seemed to enjoy pulling the wires that 
worked the hideous jaws and rolled the terrible eyes. The old 
time fear of being seized by tbe idol or smitten with cholera by his- 
majesty seemed to be passing away. 


( 22) 
We doubt not that the prophecy of Isaish 2: 20 is to be fulfil- 


led in China as it has been in other countries and other centuries : 


“A man shall cast his idols —— which they made for him, to the moles 
and to the bats.” 


COMMENT 
Margaret Gillette—1916. 


There has been progress, and it would not be fair to say “in 
statu quo” and let it go at that, but in a mood of discouragement 
one might almost be tempted to do so, for this picture of thirteen 
years ago, might, on the whole, have been drawn yesterday. 


“A conservative and proud people” are the people of Diong- 
loh still, and though they are more and more giving up their an- 
cient beliefs, still they are slow to accept Christianity in its en- 
tirety. They are friendly and affable, courteous in intent, though 
their curiosity often carries them beyond the bounds of Western 
propriety, at least. They come by scores to see the strange foreign 
houses and the little white foreign baby. They handle our cloth- 
ing and our beds and never fail to ask what everything cost. As 
we pass along the street, they call out, “How tall you are! Aren’t | 
you cold with these short sleeves? What have you in that little 
bag ?” About a score aday come for healing to the foreign doctor. 
On Christmas and other very special occasions, they flock to the 
church to see. Yet we are far from knowing the people about us, 
and they do not know nor care for our “Jesus doctrine” and not 
one iota are they helping (save, of course, the employees of the mis- 

sion) to make easier the establishment of even the material im- 
provements we are trying to bring about amongthem. Of altruism 
they have little conception. When we speak to them of the Christ 
they say, “Very good, very good”, and by way of compliment they 
add, “You Americans are very good, you are very clever, very in- 
genious”. Then they go their way — forgetting. 
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_ Poverty still presses severely, and the tiny baby girls-are still 
its victims. . There is a law against their, murder, and: we foreign- 
ers seldem hear directly of the horror, but again and again we hear, 
“Q, the child was very weak and it did not live”, and when we ask, 
“Boy or girl”, we may expect the answer to be “girl” and we draw 
our own conclusions. Should a little boy die, we hear how lovely 
a child he was, and of the grief and disappointment of the parents. 
When we ask more directly about the practice, we are told that it 
has greatly lessened, especially in the towns, but that it is still very 
common in the country places. The Catholics have an institution 
at Pagoda where they receive great numbers of “foundlings”. Those 
who live are taught to do embroidery as soon as they are old enough, 
and beautiful Jingerie, made by tiny fingers, is sent to France to 
be sold. I understand that many of the ahildzen are also placed 
in Chinese Roman Catholic families. 

As I was going to Foochow the other day a man came on the 
boat carrying in two baskets on a shoulder yoke. five little new- 
born babies, each wrapped in “swaddling clothes”, going to this in- 
stitution. He laid an oilcloth over the baskets to keep off the wind, 
which was cold, and later took them down in the hold of the boat. 
I heard no protest, nor slightest expression of pity or horror, — 
only a mildly amused curiosity. 

I suppose throughout all China the seclusion of women is be- 
coming less marked. A man who had been away from Foochow 
some years was asked what change he found most marked in the 
keeping of the New Year holidays. He immediately replied, “The 
number of women on the streets.” Surely there were hundreds of 
them, some with their husbands, some in groups by themselves or 
with children, dressed in their poor best, or in their rich aud festive 
best, as the case might be, thronging the gay streets, and all in 
holiday mood. In Diong-loh, of course, we don’t have a wonderful 
“horse road” and there is not’ much to go out for, save the (open air) 
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theatres, and they draw many more men than women. We see the 
women sitting in their doors as we pass, or standing in front of them 
chatting or quarreling with their neighbors, so we hardly notice 
their absence. More women attend church here in the village 
than men. | 

On the other hand, for instance, a little old woman of fifty- 
four (the women here are old at that age) who is sewing for me 
now, made the longest journey of her life two years ago when she 
came fifteen miles in a sedan chair to seek employment. She 
boards at the Woman’s School and one evening during their vaca- 
tion she had to go out and buy something for her own supper. It 
was her first experience of the kind. She says, “O, you American 
women are capable, and you can earn money, and study, and do 
| things, because you have big fect”. She has unbound her own since 
' she came to us, so that they are now nearly three inches long! If 
opportunity is in proportion to the length of one’s feet, I fear I 
have not improved mine as has poor little I-mu. She is pretty 
| eapable herself. 

But how bound feet could ever have been thought beautiful 
is past all Occidental comprehension. I can think of nothing but 
hoofs. And when they are unbound and you see, as I have had 
occasion to a few times in the dispensary, what the horrible con- 
tortion of them really is, you’d far rather the women would work 
in the fields and develop the lithe, erect figures and wholesome, 
ruddy-brown faces of the Kuliang women, for instance. The na- 
tural feet of the Chinese women, even of many of those who teil, 
are neat and slender and shapely, as are their hands, and it is a real 
joy to see that many of the daughters of these fettered women are 
growing up with their feet free, and that many more, though 
pinched into tight, narrow shoes, are still not bent and distorted. 


The making of “joss paper” and incense sticks continues on 2 
large scale, but seems to decrease year by year, and we sometimes see 
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these things used even with freely expressed doubt and jesting, but 39 
oftene1, perhaps, as a formal matter of custom without much feel- 
ing of its significance, or as a precaution ayainst possible offence. 


The truth of the matter seems to be that very many of the 
people do not believe very deeply nor effectively in anything. They’ 
do not know enough about Christianity to believe in that, they 
don’t quite feel the importance of bestirring themselves to learn, 
nor do they like the element of sacrifice involved, and they are just 
superstitious enough not to quite dare to offend their old gods, nor 
the spirits of their ancestors. And, of course, there are always 
“the interests” to be considered. 

For instance, a shop in which a certain group of priests were 
said to be interested, dyed some wool by mistake a peculiar shade 
of red and wanted to get rid of it. This was not known by the 
people while they were wearing, at the behest of the priests, and 

_ through some vague fear of the spirits, this pecular shade of red in 
their hair. 

One of our workers, travelling through the district, noticed 
thistles and cactus leaves on nearly every door, and was told a 
strange story. Three young women had appeared one night at a~ 
neighboring monastery and asked shelter. The priests protested 
that it was not a proper place for them in which to stay, but they 
insisted they had no place to stay and were admitted. Hearing 
strange noises in the night, the priests found the young women gone 
and a large, black snake in their room. In the morning the snake 
was also gone, but on the floor was found a little book in which were 
written the names of people in the neighborhood, whose souls the 
snake was seeking. Only thorns of some sort before their doors 
could keep him from entering. The cactus leaves that the priests 
were able to furnish the people at asmall price each, but amount- 
ing toa very fair total, were from wild land belonging to the monas- 
tery, and which they wished to bring under cultivation. 
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’ The temples, for the most part, I think have had no repairs 
since Mr. Hubbard’s article was written. There is one here in 
Diong-loh that is just literally gone to pieces — roof tiles, stones 
and boards carried away, and the broken idols standing or lying 
in utter neglect on their broken platforms. 


We wonder what the next thirteen years will show. Inevit- 
ably more than the last.. Should faith fail us, the effeet of pro- 
gress is inevitably cumulative. We have great hope, too, in the 


increasing number of young children we are gathering into our 
schools. 


BECAUSE | PRAYED 


I did not faint, because I prayed ; 

I did not fail, because I laid 
On Him my burden and my care. 

And none need faint, and none need fail, — 
His might is ours and must prevail, 

If we but look to Him in prayer. 


A babe so weak can only lie 

And utter forth its helpless cry ; 
That cry is heard in heaven above. 
Help cometh soon and comfort sweet, 
Parents and friends its wants do meet, 


Consummate proof that God is Love. 
G.H.H- 


HOW WE SAY IT IN FOOCHOW 


“A bird in the hand” is recognized to be “worth two in the 
bush”, but we put it in terms of money,— ; 
“A thousand cash promised cannot attain to a hundred paid.” 
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“When my ship comes iu “has its equivalent in the figure of — 
the round cash with the square hole,— 
“When my round-square brother comes”. 


Instead of “Changeable as the wind”, we say,—_ 
“His face is changed like the turning of a paper”. 


For “The early bird catches the worm’’,— - 
“Who obtains early, receives plenty”. 


~ “When tn Rome, do as the Romans do” becomes,— 


“When in bis province, bide by his customs”. 


“Too many irons in the fire” has its equivalent in,— 
“Too many rice-bags (in one pot) will not cook done”. 


“Putting the cart before the horse” is - 
“Taking the knife by the blade”. 


“All’s not gold that glitters”, so too,-- 
‘The eye of a fish may lock like a pearl”. 


“There’s many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip” is almost exactly 
translated by,— 
“Between seizing and the lips, there may be a spilling”. 


| “Great minds run in the same channel” and so, it seems, do 
the minds of the people on this side of the globe or the other. After 
all, one of the things we often remark about the Chinese is that, 
_ despite the vastly different modes of expression, they are at heart, 
after all, so strikingly like the humanity we have always known. 


THE DIONG-LOH QUILT. 


That Occidental—Oriental quilt 
Is now a finished fact, 
Its face in hour-glass patchwork, 
Its heart with new fleece packed. 
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The first of ancient calic 
Worn in the long gone years, 

The fleece was clipped from Cathay sheep 
By Miss b’s shining shears. 


Relief was great, last summer's sun 
Was pouring down his heat, 
And heavy fleece a burden seemed ; 
To shed it thus was sweet. 


In autumn time a second fleece 
They gladly let her take. 


This happy lass from old and new 
A new “wool puft” doth make. 


And when the winter winds blow cold, 
Their fleece had grown again, 


So now they sleep quite warm and snug, 
Folded from storm and rain. 


She with this new made cover, 
Can calmly seek her bed, 
And say to envious neighbors 
“This makes a splendid spread”. 


SOWING BESIDE ALL WATERS. 


“A translation of a postal card recently received” 
Mr. Hubbard— | 


Look at this and consider. Since we parted a half year has 
flown by so quickly, and I think you have permitted the memory 


of me to intrude upon your thoughts. Your life of activity is 
more prosperous than here-to-fore. 


I, your little brother, in a former day did meet you on the 
Kittle Diong-loh launch and you presented me with an English 
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Bible, also a Chinese translation of the same. I have frequently 
read it and can say I have been deeply influenced thereby and God 
has given me a great measure of the Gospels’ benefits, neither 
shallow nor few. 


I have a friend who comes to see me and is much interested, 
but has no book. Will you also send him a bible, English and 
Chinese. It is what we extremely desire, as quickly as possible. 
Please send through the Post-office to the Naval School at the 
A1senal, Pagoda Anchorage. 


HOW OLD IS ANN? 


Two buffalo cows, with their owner, came to supply the foreigners 
with milk. | 


A — to cowboy — How old are the cows? 

Cowboy — Forty years. 

A — What! Cows don’t live that long, do they ? 

Cowboy — As one reckons the life of man, they are forty years old 


(Answer. — The cows had lived half of their probable life, as 
a man of forty has probably lived half of his life. A cow, it was 
explained, lives about twenty years.) 


A MATTER OF TONES 
(For the initiated) 


We had been trying in vain to instill in the youthful and very 
Chinese mind conception of the “eight tones” of the musical scale. 
Singing various pitches with “oo” they followed the voice fairly 
well, then we ran up the scale, and they still followed, so we were 
encouraged to ask, “singing thus, what were you singing ?” 


The answer came promptly and in chorus, “Like the steam- 
boat whistling 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS 


The people leaving this mission for furlough during this sum- 
mer include Mr. and Mrs. Christian, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and 


family, and Dr. Bliss of Shaowu. Mr. Beard leaves for America for 
a four montis’ leave of absence. 


Mr. Storrs of Shaowu will spend the summer at Kuling. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitaker and family have gone to the Nanking 
Language School for the study of the language, before going to their 
station at Shaown. | 

It seems natural to see Dr. and Mrs. Kinnear in their usual 
places at the hospital after their furlough. 

Mr. Neff has taken up his new work at the Fukien Union 
University and is living at the University on “South -Side”. 

Mr. Ray Gardner and Dr. Cooper are planning to tow North 
China during the coming summer. 

The newest arrival in the mission is Dr. Lora G. Dyer who 
will have charge of the Woman’s Medical Work in Foochow. 

The mission is greatly rejoiced over the promise of several new 
workers in the near future. The New Stirilizing and X-Ray plants 
have arrived which form a valuable addition to the growing 
equipment of the hospital. 

The new city church is nearing completion. The pipe organ 
has already arrived and will soon be placed in position. It is a 
fine builaing seating in the neighborhood of two thousand people. 
The acoustic properties are excellent. The old chapel has been 
outgrown sometime and the new edifice will till a long felt want. 

Mr. Harold Belcher the business agent of the mission has 
purchased the Bliss Cottage at Kuliang. 

The new language school started by Mr. Pect at Gek Siong 
Sang is doing good work and promises to be a great help to new 
recruits. 

The American Board is to have a larger share in the work of 
the Foochow Union Medical College this year than in the past. 
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